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cknerai.  view  of  the  state  to  the  Gentiles,  and,  in  doing 
A.'fo  PROGRESS  OF  RELIGION.  I  this,  he  w  as  not  chargeable  to 
As  it  is  expected  the  Monitor  '  those  among  whom  he  labored, 
will  fall  into  the  hands  ofinanv,  !  Other  churches  administered  to 
who  have  not  been  favored  with  i  his  necessities  while  he  labored 
the  history  of  missions  and  the  abroad.  To  the  Corinthians  he 
state  of  the  heathen,  it  is  deem-  preached  the  gospel  of  God  free- 
ed  suitable  togivc  a  general  out-  b’»  others  sent  him  tempo- 
line  of  the  religious  worbi,  and  rary  supplies.  In  allusion  to 
the  formation  am!  progress  of  be-  this,  he  says,  “I  robbed  other 
nevolent  societies  for  the  pro-  churches,  taking  wages  of  them 
pagation  of  the  gospel.  to  do  you  service.  And  when 

The  number  of  inhabitants  t  present  with  you,  and 

upon  the  globe  is  estimated  in  wanted,  I  was  chargeable  to  no 

round  numbers  at  eight  hundred  •  man;  for  that  which  was  lack- 

millions.  Of  which  number  it  is  ing  to  me,  the  brethren  which 

supposed  about  five  hundred  mil-  raine  fromMacedoniasupplied.” 

I  lions-  are  Fagans  ;  ninety  mill-  I  Hence  it  is  too  plain  to  be  dc- 

!  ions,  Mahometans ;  ten  millions,  i  nied,  that  the  same  measures 

Jews ;  one  hundred  millions,  '  were  adopted  to  propagate  the 
Catholics  ;  sixty  millions,  Prot-  \  fcospel  in  the  days  of  the  apos- 
estants,  and  forty  millions  of  the  j  ties  as  are  now  pursued  by  the 
Greek  Church.  Hence  it  is  !  churches  to  support  the  heralds 
computed  that  about  six  hund-  j  ‘‘f  cross  in  ulolatrous,  hea- 
RED  MILLIONS  of  our  racc  wor-  then  lands.  I  hose  who  oppose 

ship  idols,  follow  an  impostoras  !  missions  now-,  will  do  well  to 

an  infallible  guide,  or  are  yet  j  inquire  what  must  have  been 
living  in  the  expectation  of  a  '  thdr  situation,  it  the  ajKJstlcs 
Savior  to  come;  and  even  in  and  pi imitiye  Christians  had  a- 
couiitries  denominated  Cliris-  dopted  their  principles.  Tlie 
tian,  vast-  numbers  are  living  answer  is  easy.  M  e  owe  our 
without  God  and  witliout  hope.  Christian  priv  ileges,  under  God, 
The  spirit  of  missions  coin-  to  the  xeal  of  the  apostles,  their 
menced  with  Christ.  After  cotemporaries  and  successors  in 
spending  his  life  in  active  be-  preaching  the  gospel  w'here 
nevolence, he  gave  his  disciples  flmist  had  not  been  named, 
their  mission,  when  lie  said,  “Go  Through  their  instrumentality, 
%  ye  into  all  the  w  orld  and  preach  during  the  two  first  centuries, 
the  gospol  to  every  creature.’*  gospel  spread  with  dston- 
The  zeal  and  pnmiptitude  with  ishing  rapidity.  1  he  following 
which  they  engaged  in  this  be-  quotation  from  Gillies*  History 
nevolent  work  may  be  seen  by  shows  the  zeal  with  which  il 
reading  the  “Acts  of  the  Apos-  was  propagated, 
tio*.”  Paul  especially  was  com-  “No  pains,  no  travel  nor  hard - 
missioned  to  preach  the  Gospel  ^hips  were  counted  insuperable 
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to  enlar^  the  bounds  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  church.  ‘The  divine  and 
admirable  disciples  of  the  apos¬ 
tles,  says  Kusebius,  built  up  the 
superstructures  of  the  churclies, 
tlie  foiitulation  whereof  the  a[H>s- 
tles  had  laid,  in  all  places  where 
they  came ;  thc>  every  where 
promoted  the  prearhiiiji  of  the 
gospel,  sowing  tl>e  seeds  of 
heavenly  doctrine  through  the 
whole  world.  Many  <d  the  dis¬ 
ciples  then  alive  ilistriouted 
their  estates  to  tiie  poor ;  and 
leading  their  own  country,  did 
the  work  of  evangelists  to  those 
wlio  ha<l  never  yet  heard  tlie 
Christian  faith,  [ireaching  Christ 
and  delivering  the  evangelical 
writings  to  them.  No  sooner 
had  they  planted  the  faith  in 
any  foreign  countries,  and  or¬ 
dained  guides  and  pastors,  to 
whom  they  committed  the  care 
of  these  new  plantations,  but 
they  went  to  other  nations,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  grace  and  power 
ful  workings  of  tlie  Holy  iSpirit. 
As  soon  as  ever  they  began  to 
preach  the  (iospel,  the  people 
Hoc  ked  universally  to  them,  and 
cheerfully  worshipped  the  true 
(»od,  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
piously  and  heartily  believing 
in  his  name.’  In  the  number 
of  these  evangelical  missiona¬ 
ries  were  Silas,  Sylvanus,  Cre- 
scens,  Andronicus,  ’rrophimus, 
Marcus,  Aristarchus,  and  after¬ 
wards  Pantienus,  Pothinus,  and 
Irenwus,  with  many  others  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  histories  and  mar- 
tyrologies  of  the  church,  who 
counted  not  their  lives  dear  to 
themj  so  that  they  might  finish 
their  course  with  joy.” 

Hut  this  spirit  measurably 
ceased  after  the  days  of  the 
apostles  and  their  immediate 
successors,  tlie  enemy  came  in 
like  a  Hood,  aAd  soon  darkness  ‘ 


covered  the  earth  and  gross 
darkness  th«  people.  At  dif¬ 
ferent  tii.-es,  some  feeble  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  revive  this 
spirit  III  the  churches  ;  but,  us 
we  design  to  give  a  veiy  aoridg. 
ed  hisiuiy,  and  record  oniv 
those  events  wnich  are  intiinaie- 
ly  connected  with  tne  present 
y.oal  in  tiie  missionary  cause,  vie 
shall  pass  in  silence  the  lung  in¬ 
terval  oetween  tiie  thiiil  ami 
seveiiteentu  centuries ;  ami  here 
we  stop  only  to  record  tlie  names 
ol  a  few  vviiose  praise  is  in  all 
tiie  ciiurches.  W  e  extract  tlic 
fidlowiiig  from  Hui  k's 'I'iieniog- 
ical  Dictionai V ,  on  the  word, 
mission,  Vol.  i;^nd,  p.  l-rL,  l<t7. 
We  insert  his  introductory  re¬ 
marks  because  tiiey  so  forcibly 
express  our  views  on  tins  sub¬ 
ject. 

“No  man  possessed  of  the 
least  degree  of  feeling  or  com¬ 
passion  tor  the  human  race  can 
deny  the  necessity  and  utility 
of  Christian  missions.  Whoever 
considers  that  tlie  major  pari  of 
the  world  is  enveloped  in  the 
grossest  darkness,  bound  with 
the  chains  of  savage  barbarity, 
and  immersed  in  the  aw  ful  cha¬ 
os  of  brutal  ignorunce,  must,  if 
he  be  not  destitute  of  everv 
|)rinciple  ol  religion  and  human¬ 
ity,  concur  with  the  design  and 
applaud  the  princples  of  those 
who  engage  in  so  benevolent  a 
work.  W’e  shall  not,  however, 
in  this  place,  enter  into  a  de¬ 
fence  of  missions,  but  shall  pre¬ 
sent  the  reader  with  a  short 
MOW  of  those  that  have  been 
established.” 

“In  the  year  1021  (he  Dutch 
opened  a  church  in  the  city  of 
Uataviu,  and  from  hence  minis¬ 
ters  were  sent  to  Amboyna.  At 
l.eyden  ministers  and  assistants 
were  educated  for  the  purposeof 
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miitslons  under  the  famous  Wa- 
la^ti.x,  auil  sent  into  the  Hast, 
w  ere  tliousamis  embraceti  the 
Ctn'isiiaii  religion  at  Forinosa, 
(iiluii.ua,  Java,  Malaliar,  6i.r. ; 
a.io  tho  tiie  vi’ork.  litu  lined  in 
gome  |<lacf9,  yet  there  are  still 
cliurches  in  Leylon,  ^uulutru,  | 

AiiiUoMia,  &.C. 

••Aoout  tlie  year  1705,  Fred-  j 
eriA  it.  of  lienniark,  applied  ^ 
to  tiie  university  of  Halle,  in 
(iiritiaiiy,  lor  itiissionaries  to 
pu  a.ii  tlie  (jiospel  on  the  coast 
01  .walaUar,  in  tiie  Fast  Indies; 
aiitl  .ticssi’s.  /.iegeiiualg  and 
Hiiitsciio  w  ere  the  first  ein|.loy- 
e(>  on  this  important  mission  ;  to 
tlieiii  otlieis  were  soon  added, 
niio  lauoreil  with  considenible 
success.  It  is  said  tiiat  upwards  , 
ui  IS.OOO  (ientoos  iiave  been 
broaglit  to  the  orufession  of 
Cansiianity. 

great  work  has  been  car¬ 
ried  onainongthe  inoiaii  nations 
in  iVurth  Jiufrica.  (»ne  of  the 
tirst  and  moat  eminent  instru- 
iiifiits  ill  this  work  was  the  ex- 
cillent  Mr.  Filiiot,  commoniT 
called  the  indian  apostle,  wiio, 
li’oni  the  time  o|  his  going  to  i 
New -Kiigiand,  in  I6o.,to  his 
death,  in  lo9u,  devoted  himself 
to  tliis  great  work  by  his  li])9 
and  pen,  translating  the  Kible 
and  other  books  into  the  ^Vatic 
dialect,  ^'ome  years  after  this, 
liiomas  .Vlayhew,  Ksij.  governor 
and  patentee  of  the  islands  of 
Martiia's  Vineyard,  and  souie 
neighboring  islands  greatly  ex¬ 
erted  himself  in  the  attempt  to 
convert  the  tndians  in  that  part 
of  America.  His  son  John  gath¬ 
ered  and  foumled  an  Indian 
clitirch,  which,  after  his  death, 
not  being  able  to  pay  a  minister, 
the  old  gentleman  himself,  at 
70  years  of  age,  became  their  in¬ 
structor  for  more  tlian  twenty 


years,  and  his  gramUon  and 

fjreat  gfaiulson  both  succeeded 
dm  in  the  same  work.  Mr.  1>. 
Hraincrd*  w  as  also  a  truly  jtious 
and  successful  missionary  a- 
iming  the  5‘Usquehannah  and 
Delaware  Indians.  Ilis  journal 
contains  instances  of  very  ex- 
tiMoidiiiarv  conversions.** 

in  the  order  id  time  weshouhl 
here  mention  “’I  he  Society  for 
propaiutinv;  the  (Jo.>.;)el  in  For¬ 
eign  I’arts.”  This  Isociefy  was 
founded  in  1()47  bv  the  “F.st.ab- 
lislied  Church,”  V'.nglard,  ar.d 
incorporated  in  1701.  Its  exer¬ 
tions  are  principally  “directed 
to  the  British  plantations*’  in 
this  country. 

By  the  same  (’hurch  “Tho  .‘So¬ 
ciety  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge”  was  founded  in 
1701.  ’I’he  exertions  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  are  divided  between  the 
destitute  at  home  and  the  hea¬ 
then  in  India. 

In  1818,  M9  its  income  a- 
mounted  to  more  than  tiru  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-seven  thousand 
dollars.  More  than  one  hundred 
thousand  poor  children  are  en¬ 
joying  the  henetits  of  a  religions 
etiucution  from  the  funds  ofthis 
society.  Among  its  most  cele- 

*  In  atTerlioiuite  rcinPiubranre  of 
these  faitliliil  servants,  the  t.n.t’. 
1'.  M.  have  caiind  tl.r«  e 
stations  among  the  Xhori^ines  ofthis 
country,  to  fear  their  iiiiiues.  The 
fir«t  conimciicul  in  oalh  <• 

Oriiineril,  auu.ng  the  (  herokce  In¬ 
dians, 

The  second,  in  1818,  amoor  t]  e 
Choctaws,  in  the  '^latc  of  Mis  is  ij'pi. 
on  a  Itranch  of  the  Yaroo  riVt  r  ;  a- 
bout  1 '>0  inilei  above  Nafches,  call¬ 
ed  Klliot. 

I  he  third,  in  1820,  “on  Ook-libhe- 
hn  I'letk.  has  received  the  nun.e  of 
l\l:i)  hew.” 

'I'he  two  former  have  sneer i  d«  d  be¬ 
yond  all  former  example.  These  de- 
st  ris  bud  and  Idostoni  like  the  resc. 
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brated  missionaries  we  record 
the  nieinorahle  names  of 
enhalg  and  Urundler,  tlie  former 
of  whom  commenced  his  benev¬ 
olent  and  indefatigable  labors  in 
the  peninsula  of  India  at  Tran- 
quebar,  in  iru6. 

“After  the  first  missionary, 
Ziegenbaig,  liad  finished  his 
course,”  says  Dr.  Buchanan  in 
1806,  “he  was  followed  by  other 
learned  and  zealous  men,  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  in  number  in  the 
period  of  a  hundred  years,  a- 
mong  whom  were  Schultz,  Ije- 
nicke,  Gericke,  and  Swartz, 
whose  ministry  has  been  contin¬ 
ued  in  succession  in  difierent 
provinces  until  this  time.”  We 
can  only  say  of  this  mission,  that 
it  has  been  the  means  of  convey¬ 
ing  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel 
to  thousands,  who  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  left  in  the  land 
of  darkness  and  shadow  of  death. 

UNITED  BRETHREN, 

Or  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
hloravians,  deservedly  stand 
first  on  the  list  of  those  w  ho  have 
engaged  in  missionary  enter¬ 
prise. 

Among  them  this  spirit  reviv¬ 
ed  in  Germany  ;  .and  in  1732, 
they  commenced  a  missionary 
establishment  in  the  Danisli 
W  est  India  Islands. 

This  little  self-denying,  per- 
Bevering  band  of  Christians  a- 
mounting  only  to  about  16,000, 
among  whom  are  found  few  of 
the  rich  men  of  the  earth  ;  a 
short  time  since  had  more  mis¬ 
sionaries  among  the  heatlien, 
than  all  Christendom  besides. 

In  1817  they  were  supporting 
155  missionaries  in  SO  distinct 
settlements  in  heathen  coun¬ 
tries.  But  on  account  of  their 
scanty  means,  and  the  desolat¬ 
ing  effects  of  the  late  war,  they 
had  become  much  involved,  and 


had  made  several  successful  ap¬ 
peals  for  assistance  to  Ciiris- 
tians  of  other  denominations. 

The  following  account  is  giv¬ 
en  of  them  in  Kev.  James 
&»abine's  ecclesiastical  history. 

“The  lalNirs  of  this  body  of 
Christians  in  missionary  work, 
are  indefatigable.  ‘The* Danish 
islands  of  ht.  Thomas,  ttt.  Jan, 
and  St.  Croix,  have  by  their 
ministry,  received  the  light  of 
the  gospel,  and  tlnat  especially 
among  the  most  pitiable  and  op¬ 
pressed  of  human  beings,  the  ne¬ 
gro  slaves — to  them,  their  lalxirs 
have  been  sigularly  blessed !  To 
tliese  may  be  added  their  pa¬ 
tient  and  successful  exertions  in 
Jamaica,  Antigua,  Nevis,  Bar- 
badoes,  St.  kitts,  Greenland, 
Labradore,  Canada,  United 
States;  among  the  Arrowack  In¬ 
dians,  and  thtf  negroes  of  Surri- 
nain  and  Berbice  ;  the  Hotten¬ 
tots,  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
the  Nicabor  islands,  Abyssinia, 
Persia  and  Egypt.  These  mis¬ 
sions  have  not  been  pursued  for 
the  establishment  of  a  mere 
name,  nor  have  they  been  at¬ 
tended  with  any  thing  short  of  a 
divine,  unei^uivocal  testimony. 
‘These  are  epistles  of  commenda¬ 
tion,  written  bv  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God.’—ilissionary  opera¬ 
tions  seem  principally  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  brethren  of  the  Mora¬ 
vian  church.  In  large,  populous, 
Christian  counti  ies,  their  zeal 
to  make  proselytes  scarcely  ev¬ 
er  appears.  They  court  no  popu¬ 
larity  ;  they  make  little  noise  in 
England.  In  London,  their  as¬ 
semblies  are  but  thinly  attend¬ 
ed,  and  their  congregated  bodies 
throughout  Europe,  are  compar¬ 
atively  small ;  but  their  mission¬ 
aries  .are  a  host,  and  their  con¬ 
verts  in  distant  climes,  are  as 
the  drops  of  the  morning  dew. 
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The  good  effected  by  these  peo¬ 
ple  is  nut  contiued  in  its  iiiHu- 
ence  to  themselves— others  are 
provoked  and  stirred  by  it. — ‘A 
spirit  of  more  animated  Christi¬ 
anity  has  been  revived  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  its  vicinity.  They 
funned  a  large  association  of 
ministers,  from  the  frozen  hills 
of  Norway  to  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  who  assembled  annu  - 
‘  ally  at  llernhuth.  These  all  en- 
\  deavour  to  strengthen  each  oth- 
J  er*s  hands  in  the  ’.vork  of  the 
Lord — to  provoke  one  another 

Btu  love  and  greater  devutedness 
to  Uod  our  Savior.” 

To  be  continued. 

EDUCATION  SOCIETIES. 

:  Since  the  missionary  spirit 

has  revived  and  become  so  gen- 
!  eral,  a  lamentable  deficiency  has 
been  found  of  (lualitied  laborers 
in  the  vineyard  ;  hence  Educa¬ 
tion  Societies  have  been  formed 
to  aid  in  bringing  forward  into 
the  field  indigent  young  men  of 
j  hopeful  piety  and  promising  tal- 
j  ents,  that  a  supply  of  reapers 
may  be  furnisheu  equal  to  the 

I*  extensive  harvest.  Under  tne 
I  patronage  of  such  societies  there 
‘  are  piubably  mure  than  400 
I  young  men  of  this  description 
f  pursuing  their  studies  prepara- 
I  tory  to  the  ministry  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  ‘‘The  American  Education 
;  Society  for  Educating  pious 
youth  for  the  Gospel  Ministry,” 
was  funned  at  Boston,  Dec.  7, 
1815.  The  treasurer  of  this  So¬ 
ciety  received  during  March 
and  April  last  S'^356  05. 

The  Northwestern  Branch  of 
the  A.  E.  S.  was  organized  at 
Castleton,  Feb.  2,  1820.  The 
^  first  annual  meeting  was  holden 
i>  at  1‘ittsford,  Feb.  7,  1821,  when 
it  appeared  by  tlie  Treasurer’s 
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report,  that  he  had  received 
during  the  year  gl367  95.  The 
report  then  made  by  the  Direct¬ 
ors,  says,  “The  number  of  Be¬ 
neficiaries,  examined  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
is  tu'entif-six.  Of  these,  two  are 
under  the  patronage  of  particu¬ 
lar  churches ;  vi:^.  The  Congre¬ 
gational  church  in  Middlebury, 
and  the  Congregational  church 
in  Bridport ;  and  of  course  they 
expect  nothing  from  the  funds 
ot  the  Societv.  The  remaining 
twenty-four  liave  all  received 
assistance  from  our  funds ;  some 
more  and  some  less,  according 
to  their  exigencies  and  the  time 
of  their  connexion  with  the  So¬ 
ciety.  Thirteen  are  in  the  first 
stage  of  their  education  ;  twelve 
in  the  second  ;  and  one  in  the 
third.  The  Directors  have  tlia 
satisfaction  of  believing,  that  all 
these  voung  men  possess  in  a 
good  degree,  the  requisite  qual¬ 
ifications.” 

This  Society  is  designed  to 
embrace  the  western  part  of  this 
state  and  the  adjacent  towns  in 
New- York. 

Tlie  Education  Society  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  Vermont,  was 
organized  at  Royal  ton,  Nov.  1, 
1820. 

It  is  designed  to  embrace  the 
eastern  part  of  Vermont  and  tho 
towns  on  Connecticut  .river  in 
New-Hampshire.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  provides  that  it  “may  be 
made  an  auxiliary  or  branch  of 
the  American  Education  Socie¬ 
tv  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the 
(felegates  present  at  any  annual 
meeting  ot  the  Society.” 

CONNECTICUT  ASTLUM. 

This  humane  institution  was 
opened  in  tlie  city  of  Hartford, 
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for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  | 
and  dumb, in  the  springof  1817.  j 
In  little  more  than  a  year  the  ; 
number  of  pupils  was  41,  and  > 
their  capacity  to  receive  and  i 
communicate  ideas  by  signs  and 
writing  is  truly  astonishing.  In 
their  native  state  they  are  se¬ 
cluded  from  the  knowledge  of  ! 
Uod,  and  a  future  state  of  exis-  j 
tence,  but  here  tiiey  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  gain  clear  conceptions  of 
these,  and  other  truths  alike  in¬ 
teresting  and  important.  In  the 
Connecticut  Miri-or  we  have  an  i 
account  of  a  late  exhibition  of  ! 
the  pupils  in  the  Asylum,  from 
which  we  make  the  following 
extract. 

“We  cannot  close  this  article 
v  ithout  one  remark.  When  we 
compare  the  present  condition 
of  these  unfortunate  beings  with 
what  they  were  tinly  three  or 
four  years  ago,  or  what  they 
woulil  have  been  at  this  time, 
had  not  humanity  dictated  this 
inode  of  conveying  ideas  to  their 
minds,  we  must  consiiler  this  in¬ 
stitution  as  one  of  the  most  no¬ 
ble  in  design,  and  successful  in 
its  execution  that  w  as  ever  foun- 
ileil  by  the  benevolence  of  man. 
Four  years  ago  most  of  these  pu¬ 
pils  knew  nothinv  of  God  or  his  j 
attributes.  They  now  can  con-  j 
verse  many  of  them  with  fluen¬ 
cy  on  any  common  subject.” 

Coiomiinicated  for  tlie  Monitor. 

WIND  UP  TIIK  WATCH. 

I  have  lately  found  myself 
very  much  disconcerted  by  mis¬ 
takes  in  time,  arising  from  a 
strange  neglect  into  which  I 
have  fallen  to  wind  up  iny  watch. 

I  used  to  be  very  punctual,  and 
found  no  difficulty  in  preserving 
a  strict  attendance  on  duties,  by 
the  regular  monitions  of  iny 


faithful  watch.  Now,through  for¬ 
getfulness,  1  often  let  my  watch 
run  down,  and  liiul  every  thin'*’ 
out  of  course.  To  help  mv  me¬ 
mory  and  remedy  this  evil,  I 
determined  to  say,  the  first  thing 
after  putting  on  my  clothes  in 
the  morning — ivind  up  the  watch. 
A  very  natural  play  on  tlie  ex¬ 
pression  brought  me  to  the  coii- 
sideratioii  of  another  subject.  1 
soon  found  on  reflection,  my 
/.eal  ill  religion  damped,  luV 
graces  as  a  Christian  languid, 
and  my  watch  run  down.  1 
iherefore  determined  tliat  when 
1  drew  my  watch  from  mv  pil¬ 
low  in  the  morning,  1  would  al¬ 
ways  say  to  myself — wind  up 
the  watch.  The  result  has  been, 
I  have  been  able  to  regulate  iiiy 
time,  tuliil  my  appointments, 
and  order  my  conversation  more 
agreeably  to  my  profession.  If 
the  watciiof  any  of  your  readers 
is  run  down,  let  tliis  prove  a 
seasonable  hint. 


Coniinunicated  for  the  Monitor. 

Mr.  Chapin, 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  Bailey’? 
letter  published  in  your  last 
number ;  and  by  some  reflec¬ 
tions  which  it  excites,  in  accord- 
an«e  with  those  I  have  long  en¬ 
tertained,  am  induced  to  submit 
several  remarks  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  your  readers.  In  the 
present  day,  one  of  the  most 
uiteresting  sources  of  news  is 
confessedly  theoperafions  of  the 
('hristiun  community  to  extend 
the  blessings  and  triumphs  ol 
the  Gospel.  The  present  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Church  are  not  on- 
Iv  in  themselves  important,  but 
tliey  are  regarded  oy  all  classes 
of  society  with  deep  interest. 
The  public  discourses  of  minis¬ 
ters  must  naturally  be  tinged 
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with  the  spirit  of  missions,  and 
relVr «.( tea  to  facts  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  are  now  disclosing. 
Hence  the  im|)ortance  and  the 
value  of  religious  publications, 
anil  tf '  necessity  that  they 
should  be  put  into  t.ie  hands  of 
every  one.  It  is  didicult  for  a 
minister  to  introduce  a  state¬ 
ment  of  all  the  important  events 
attending  missions  and  revivals 
as  they  come  to  him,  and  yet  it 
is  himhly  important  his  people 
should  know  them.  'I'hey  will 
give  an  interest  to  sermons,  and 
sermons  may  serve  *0  impress 
them  on  the  mind.  liet  a  papier 
of  the  general  character  w  hich 
the  Monitor  possesses  be  put  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  every  man.  Let  j 
the  family,  as  they  will,  read  it;  ’ 
ami  the  knowledge  which  it 
communicates  will  serve  im¬ 
mensely  to  smooth  the  way  for 
ministerial  labors. 

It  will  pour  light  and  know¬ 
ledge  into  the  mind  on  some  of 
the  most  important  truths  of 
the  Bible — It  will  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  plan  of  divine  govern¬ 
ment,  and  devclope  the  wonder¬ 
ful  accomplislin.entof  the  divine 
purposes  of  mercy.  It  w  ill  move 
the  bounds  of  Christian  compas¬ 
sion,  open  the ‘land  of  charity, 
and  enlarge  the  sphere,  while  it 
exhibits  tlie  motives  of  Christian 
benevolence. 

On  tliese  considerations  1  am 
glad  to  see  your  publication.  It 
IS  on  a  small  scale,  but  such  an 
one  is  needed.  It  will  possess 
an  extensive  intiuence  with  a 
vast  |H)rtion  of  the  community, 
who  have  read  but  little,  and 
therefore  know  but  little  on  the 
subject  it  presents.  1  therefore 
hof>e  the  worthy  example  of  Mr. 
Bailey  maybe  lollowcd  by  many 
#1  his  ministerial  brethren. 

Let  this  paper  be  read  in  ev¬ 


ery  family,  and  I  am  confident 
the  minister  would  finil  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  happy  influence 
exerted  in  aid  ot  his  labors. 
Where  he  cannot  induce  every 
man  to  pay  the  expense,  let  him 
obtain  a  subscription  of  five  dol¬ 
lars  from  some  rich  man  in  his 
parish,  or  from  five  individuals, 
one  dollar  each,  and  with  one 
number  gratis,  he  may  thus  sup¬ 
ply  eleven  poor  families.  For 
the  use  now  proposed  a  small 
paper  is  necessary,  that  it  may 
be  iheap.  'I'lie  influence  which 
it  exerts,  1  hope  will  enable  you 
to  enlarge  it  on  the  foundation 
of  extended  patronage. 

A  CLERGYMAN. 


GREAT  OSAGE  MISSION. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  fet¬ 
ter  in  the  American  Missionary 
Register  from  Rev.  B.  Pixley  twthe 
Secretary  for  Domestic  correspon¬ 
dence,  dated  Carlisle,  Penn.  March 
Ifcai. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  retrace 
to  you  the  favor  with  which  we 
have  been  received  in  the  towns 
through  which  we  have  passed. 
At  Kli/.abetlitown,  at  iS'ew- 
liiunswick,  at  Princeton  and  at. 
Trenton,  the  manner  in  which 
wj  wi'ie  received  can  he  better 
imagined  than  described.  AVe 
were  warned,  exhorted,  encour¬ 
aged,  and  most  atfectiouafely 
!  bidden  (rod  speed  with  many 
tears,  expressive  both  of  joy  and 
of  fear.  I  could  not  tell  you  if 
I  had  time,  what  fervent  prayers 
have  ascended,  and  how  many, 
whoiif  we  never  saw  before,  haie 
been ,  dissidved  in  a  flood  of 
tears  at  our  departure.  It  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  description,  .md 
leaves  usonly  agiowing  remem¬ 
brance  of  what  cannot  lie  ex  pi  es  • 
sed.  We  know,  we  feel,  that 
wehave  the  prayers  of  all  lively 
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Christians  for  our  success  in 
this  our  undertaking  t  and  you 
may  rest  assured,  it  is  a  great 
encouragement  to  us  not  to 
faint  or  (all. 

The  ranie  paper  contain!  a  letter 
from  Rer.  N.  B.  Dodge,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Mission,  dated.  Pittsburgh, 
April  10,  IU2I,  in  which  he  says, 
“VVe  hare  been  greatly  prospered  in 
our  journey  thus  far.  No  one  seems 
to  Uok  back,  but  all  are  apparently 
looking  forward ;  all  are  in  good  spir¬ 
its,  and  in  readiness  to  depart.** 


AW  actor’s  reward. 

A  London  paper  of  Feb  19th, 
1821,  says,  .Mr.  Kean  has  al¬ 
ready  remitted  home  to  .Mrs. 
Keaneferew  hundred  poundsster- 
linfi',  as  the  early  net  protluce  of 
his  dramatic  harvest  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  of  .\merica.”  What 
then  must  he  obtain  before  the 
termination  of  his  engagements  ? 
Liberal,  indeed,  is  the  American 
public  to  theatrical  adventurers ; 
but  Rev.  .Mr.  Ward  with  all 
his  industry,  between  Boston 
and  Washingtoji,  could  obtain 
for  the  most  benevolent  objects 
not  quite  1 0,0(K)  dollars. 

Had  he  come  on  a  buflToon’s 
errand,  people  would  have  given 
him,  as  they  do  Mr.  Kean,  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  4,0(K)  dollars  a 
month,  for  making  them  laugh  ! 
Oh  !  that  they  were  wise  ;  and 
would  devote  the  money  now 
expended  on  pernicious  amuse¬ 
ments,  to  any  truly  charitable 
establishment.  Had  our  Bible, 
Education,  apd  Missionary  So¬ 
cieties  received  the  sums  squan¬ 
dered  on  an  actor,  the  increase 
of  much  vice  would  have  been 
prevented,and  the  hearts  of  thou- 
aands  would  have  sung  for  joy. 

Fre$b.  Mag. 


SABBATH  SCHOOLS.  I 

The  utility  of  Sabbath  school*  I 
is  confessed  by  all,  who  feel  tiit  I 
importance  ofgiving  religious  in-  I 
struction  to  tlie  rising  genera-  B 
tion.  ■ 

We  have  reason  to  believe  the 
influence  has  been  savingly  ben- 
eflcial  to  parents  and  insrtuctors 
as  well  as  to  the  pupil.  VVe 
hope  this  hint  will  induce  many 
to  engage  without  delay  in  thi* 
labor  ul'luve,“that  our  sons  may 
be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their 
youth;  that  our  daughters  mar 
be  as  corner  stones  polished  af¬ 
ter  tlie  similitude  of  a  palace.” 


In  the  city  of  New  York, it  it 
stated  are  about  7,000  Sabbath 
school  pupils  and  1000  superin¬ 
tendents  and  teachers. 

The  expense  for  public  and 
private  schools  in  the  city  du¬ 
ring  the  year  1820  is  stated  at 
&  1 4,759  and  41  cents,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  same  time  it  is  comput- 
ed,“according  to  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  calculations  that  circum¬ 
stances  admit,”  that  nearly  two 
millions  of  dollars  have  been 
squandered  away  for  ardent 
spirits !  , 


I 


“Churches  without  vital  religina 
are  hut  the  splendid  sepulchre  of 
souls,  and  the  gate-way  to  hell. 

Jlgents  for  the  Monitor. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Nye,  Claremont,  J^.U. 
Rev.  John  Lawton,  Hillsboro',  M.H. 
Mr.  Jacob  Chapin,  Hinsdale,  A*.  U. 
Rev,  Amos  Drury,  West  Rutland. 
John  Conant,  Esq.  Brandon. 

Mr.  Abel  Penfield,  Fttlsjord. 

Joseph  W.  Eldridge,  Esq.  B'arren.  | 
Frederic  A.  Johnson,  Fsq,  ATorr tom- 
Mr.  Ira  White,  ff'ellt  Rtrer. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Abbott,  Hartland. 

Mr.  Zadock  Thompson,  Burlingtn. 
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